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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you are looking for a local angle on a news or feature 


story provided through this service - or have a direct news inquiry - the regional infor- 


mation officers in those offices will be glad to help. 


Their names, addresses and tele- 


phone numbers are listed below, as are the states in the respective regions: 
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Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Tennessee 
Kentucky 
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Louisiana 
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Texas 
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William I. Allgood 
Room 317 
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Ernest Hood 
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911 Walnut Street 
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Week of April 16, 1973 


CONDITIONS "DEPLORABLE AND DISGUSTING:" 


BLACK MIGRANT WORKER CAMPS CLOSED 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan has withireun 
Labor Department approval of two black alien sugar cane worker camps in 
Florida because of "serious deficiencies in housing conditions for 
alien workers." 

Brennan ordered the Manpower Administration to request the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service "to take immediate action to 
remove all workers from these camps." 

The labor camp facilities are Shawnee Farms and Saunders which 
have employed approximately 500 alien workers, mostly Jamaicans, during 
the past growing season. 

In addition, the shutdown East Beach Farms camp was also found 
totally unacceptable and would have been ordered closed if workers had 
been present. The Glades County Sugar Growers Association operates 
Saunders and East Beach Farms. All are located near Lake Okeechobee. 

The Secretary said a team of six Labor Department investigators 
inspected the camps over the past two weeks. 

He said the investigation was launched as a result of an article 
in the New York Times which delineated some of the deficiencies. 

"The conditions reported to me .. . by my investigative 
team were deplorable and disgusting," Brennan said. 

"Human beings should not have to live and work under such 
conditions. The situation rampant at these two camps goes to the very 
heart of the Department's housing regulations involving farm workers." 

Secretary Brennan said that "in the event that alien workers are 
requested by the growers next season, all camps will be regularly 
inspected prior to the start of work and during the season to make 
certain we don't have this problem again." 


(MORE) 
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The district director of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service in Miami, Robert L. Woytoych, was sent a telegram today from 


William U. Norwood, Jr., Regional Manpower Administrator for the Labor 


‘Department in Atlanta, requesting the closing. 


All 25 sugar cane camps in Florida were inspected by the 
Labor Department. Some were found in acceptable condition. Others 


had correctable deficiencies which the Department ordered to be corrected 
immediately. 


The Labor Department certifies the employment of alien workers 


in the United States if Americans are not available for such work. 


# # # 
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Week of April 16, 1973 


THE BLACK MALE PROFESSIONAL: 
CAREER OPPORTUNITIES MULTIPLIED IN THE '60s 


(First of a Series) 


. WASHINGTON -- The proportion of black men employed in professional, technical 
and managerial positions almost doubled in the 1960s, from seven percent of all 
employed Negro men in 1959 to 13 percent in 1971. 

Gains appear to have been especially sharp--and recent--in large companies, according 
to a report issued by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

In firms with 100 or more employers, the black men's proportion of all professional, 
technical and managerial positions almost doubled in just four years-1966 to 1970-from 
3.7 to 7.1 percent. 

The report is based on findings of a study commissioned by the Labor Department. 
The study was made by Recruiting Management Consultants, Inc., (RMC) a minority-owned 
firm with headquarters in New York, specializing in problems of equal employment 
opportunity. 

The study is a first attempt to investigate what happened to the black college 
graduate after he entered the white business firm. Was he really shunted into a corner 
where he could "do no harm," or was he assigned the same kind of job he would have been 
given if white? 

Some other questions tackled are: What about his chance of getting ahead? What 
salary increases did he receive, and how far did he go? Above all, how did his progress 
compare with that of a white with similar background and ability? How had he fared in 
the past? Could he expect to do well in the future? 

The answers came from a 1971 survey of 500 black men employed in private industry. 
All but 16 were college graduates, and 28 percent had graduate degrees. Three out of 
five had specialized in business administration, science, engineering or law in their 
studies. 

The majority were young and had relatively few years of work experience. Close to 
two-thirds were under 35 years of age. The group had an average of 6.5 years of 
experience in private industry, and few had other work experience. 


(MORE) 
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A wide range of industries was represented in the survey, and a broad range of 
business activities. But the largest group, close to 40 percent, was engaged in services 
at the corporate level-such as personnel, legal, industrial relations and public relations. 
Relatively few, 27 percent, held supervisory or managerial posts. The median salary 
at the time of the interview, the summer of 1971, was $14,389. 

Slightly more than half of the men were satisfied with their career progress. And, 
in comparing their progress with whites of similar background, in their departments about 
half thought they had advanced as well; about one-fifth felt they had done better. 


Relations with white co-workers, supervisors and subordinates were also reported good 


' or excellent by most. 


Sevetiindees, three out of five of the surveyed men felt they as black business 
professionals did not have the same opportunities as whites in their firms. Their 
comments indicated that the basis for this view was expectations concerning their future. 
The men felt there was a ceiling on how far they could go, and that ceiling was rather 


low. 


(Editor's Note: Next in series: "Blacks Doing As Well As Whites.") 
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Week of April 16, 1973 
CALIFORNIA BUILDING TRADESMEN 
TO TUTOR MINORITY YOUTHS 

WASHINGTON -- Members of building trades unions in 14 California 
counties will serve as program tutors in three 10-month Apprenticeship 
Outreach projects to prepare young minority group members to pass 
apprentice entrance examinations. 

The projects, designed to provide instruction for a total of 
565 youths, will be based in Los Angeles, Oakland and Santa Ana. 

They will receive a total of $630,229 from the U.S. Department of Labor, 
as follows: 

-- Bay Area Construction Opportunity Program, Oakland, 230 minority 
youths in Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, San Mateo, and Santa Clara 
counties, $284,574. Under four previous contracts, this sponsor had 
placed 1,050 minority apprentices as of Jan. 31, 1973. 

-- Southern California Area Construction Opportunity Program, 
Santa Ana, 225 youths in Riverside, San Bernardino, Orange, and 
San Diego-Imperial counties, and the City of Long Beach, $203,942. 
Under three previous contracts, 450 were placed. 

-- Mexican American Opportunity Foundation, Los Angeles, 110 
youths in Los Angeles, Kern, Inyo, and Mono counties, and the cities 
of Los Angeles and Bakersfield, $141,783. Under three previous 
contracts 375 were placed. 

The Apprenticeship Outreach program has placed more than 22,000 
minority group youths as apprentices throughout the Nation since it 
began in 1968. : 

Apprenticeship Outreach prepares minority youths to pass both 
written and oral entrance tests through a concentrated tutoring program 
lasting up to 10 weeks for each person. 

The AFL-CIO Human Resources Development Institute has contracted 
with the Labor Department to take over administration of 21 Apprentice- 


(MORE) 
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ship Outreach programs oeprated by building and construction trades 
councils in as many cities in various parts of the United States. 
The three California projects, it is estimated, will result in 
about 5,000 minority youths receiving instruction in mathematics, 
reading, and other trade-related subjects, even through all may not 


complete the program. 
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Week of April 16, 1973 
BLACK WORK FORCE IS EXPANDING, 
LABOR DEPARTMENT REPORTS 

WASHINGTON -- The black labor force has been expanding at a somewhat greater 
pace than the white labor force, the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports. 

The Negro labor force has expanded by 260,000 or 2.8 percent since the first 
quarter of 1972, while the number of whites in the labor force rose by 1.6 million or 
2.1 percent. There was little difference in the overall rate of labor force participations 
for the two groups in the first quarter of 1973; the percentage of the civilian 
noninstitutional population in the labor force was 60.5 percent for whites and 60.2 
percent for Negroes. 

Employment of Negroes has risen by 400,000 or 4.6 percent, since the first quarter 
of 1972, while the number of whites with jobs has risen by about 2.1 million, or 2.8 
percent. Despite the relatively more rapid rise in Negro employment, the percentage 
of the population with jobs remained substantially lower among Negroes than among whites-- 
54.8 percent compared with 57.8 percent. 

Both races experienced some reduction in the incidence of unemployment in the first 
quarter of 1973. The rate for Negroes dropped from 9.9 to 9.0 percent, while that for 
whites moved down from 4.7 to 4.5 percent. Thus, the ratio of the Negro rate to the 
white rate remained about 2 to 1. Except for a narrowing during the 1969-1971 period 
of economic slowdown and initial stages of recovery, the Negro-white rate ratio has 
generally held at 2 to 1 or more since the Korean War. 

About 200,000 Negroes were classified as discouraged workers in the first quarter 
of 1973. They accounted for one-third of the total, compared with a one-fourth average 
over the past 2 years. Thus, although Negroes make up only a little over one-tenth 
of the Nation's population and labor force, they account for a fifth of the total jobless 
and an even greater proportion of labor force nonparticipants not searching for work 
because of discouragement. 

Overall employment rose sharply in March, and unemployment remained essentially 


unchanged, The Bureau of Labor Statistics said. The overall jobless rate was 5.0 percent, 


(MORE) 
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not materially different from 5.1 percent in February; it has stayed within the narrow 
range of 5.0 - 5.2 percent since November, substantially below the 5.9-percent rate of 
March a year ago. 

The total number of persons employed (as measured through the household survey) 
rose by 700,000 over the month to 83.9 million, seasonally adjusted. The increase was 
greater for teenagers and adult men than for adult women. Over the year, employment has 
grown by 2.6 million persons. 

The number of nonagricultural payroll jobs (measured through the establishment 
survey) rose 190,000 to 74.9 million in March, after registering a stronger advance in 
February. Payroll employment was up 2.8 million over the year. 

The number of persons unemployed declined about in line with usual February-to- 
March movements, and, after seasonal adjustment, remained at 4.4 million, roughly the 
same as the levels that have prevailed since last November. Since March a year ago, 
unemployment has declined by 700,000. 

Although the overall rate of joblessness in March was statistically unchanged at 
5.0 percent, there was a drop among teenagers, whose rate fell from 15.8 to 14.2 per- 
cent. However, unemployment was unchanged among the larger labor force groups--adult 
men and women--and their jobless rates held at 3.4 and 4.9 percent, respectively. 

Unemployment rates for most of the other major labor force groups also showed 
little or no change from a month ago: household heads (3.0 percent), white workers 
(4.4 percent), Negro workers (9.0 percent), married men (2.5 percent), full-time 
workers (4.5 percent), and part-time workers (7.5 percent). Moreover, the jobless 
situation was virtually unchanged among the major occupational and industry groups. 

The number of persons in the civilian labor force rose much more than it usually 
does in March. After seasonal adjustments, the labor force was up by 640,000, bringing 
it to a level of 88.3 million. About 30 percent of this increase occurred among part- 


time workers, who account for 15 percent of the labor force. 


(MORE ) 
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Total employment increased sharply for the second straight month, advancing by 
700,000 from February. Teenagers accounted for over 300,000 of this gain. Over the 
past year, employment has risen by 2.6 million persons; adult men made up about 1.1 
million of. this advance, with adult women and teenagers accounting for 900,000 and 
600,000 respectively. 

The employment situation for Vietnam Era veterans 20 to 29 years of age was the 
same in March as in the previous few months. Their jobless rate--5.9 percent--was 
substantially lower than the 8.4 percent rate of a year earlier. Since September of 
1972, the veterans' rate has not differed materially from that of nonveterans. While 
the unemployment rate for recently discharged veterans (20-24 years) has held above 
that of their nonveteran counterparts, that for veterans in ages 25-29) has been holding 
below that of their nonveteran peers. 

The number of Vietnam Era veterans in ages 30 to 34 has continued to rise, due 
to the aging of men discharged in earlier years. In March, there were 920,000 in the 
population 30-34 years, 15 percent of the total Vietnam Era veterans. Their unemploy- 
ment rate was 4.0 percent, seasonally adjusted, little different from the rate for non- 
veterans in this age category. 

Hours of Work 

The average workweek for all rank-and-file workers on private nonagricultural 
payrolls was unchanged in March at 37.2 hours, after seasonal adjustment. In manufacturing, 
the workweek remained at the February level of 40.9 hours but was up 0.5 hour over the 
past year. Overtime in manufacturing was also unchanged--3.9 hours--the highest level 
since October 1966. 

Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private non- 
agricultural payrolls edged up 1 cent in March to $3.79. After seasonal adjustment, 
hourly earnings increased by 2 cents. Since last March, hourly earnings have risen 


21 cents or 5.9 percent. 


(MORE) 
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The small gain in hourly earnings, coupled with a rise of 0.2 hour in the workweek 
(not seasonally adjusted), resulted in an advance of $1.13 in average weekly earnings 
to $140.23. After seasonal adjustment, the increase was smaller--74 cents. Compared 
with March a year ago, average weekly earnings were up $8.13 or 6.2 percent. During 
the latest 12-month period for which the Consumer Price Index is available--February 
1972 to February 1973--consumer prices increased 3.9 percent. 

The Bureau's Hourly Earnings Index, seasonally adjusted, was 143.0 (1967=100) in 
March, 0.4 percent higher than in February, according to preliminary figures. The index 
was 5.6 percent above March a year ago. All industries recorded gains over a year ago, 
ranging from 4.6 percent in services to 8.8 percent in transportation and public utilities. 
During the 12-month period ending in February, the Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of 
constant purchasing power rose 1.7 percent. 


# # # 
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Week of April 16, 1973 

YOUTH CORPS HELPS BLACK YOUTH BENEFIT 
FROM INTEGRATED SCHOOL 

WHITESBURG, Ky. -- Back in 1965, Charles Reed "came face to face with life" in 
an integrated high school here, and he wessutes with his fists. 

Life had been confusing for Charles in the years before he entered Jenkins High. 
"By the time I reach 12 or 13 life as most blacks knew it was undergoing a great 
change," he remembered in a recent letter sent to Burtis K. Webb, the director of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) program, "It was called integration, but it didn't 
affect me at the time because it was only integration for the high school youths. 

_ "Then ie 1965, I came face to face with life," he continued. "I was thrown into 

a new lifestyle for five or six hours-a-day, then when school was over I was ushered 
off, back into my all black world. I had many, many visits to the pricipal's office for 
this, that and the other, but for the most part it was for fighting with white students." 

Reed's life was about to change at this point. He was to go on to college, marriage, 
a good job and success as a student and athlete. But first there had to be a change. 
Reed had good reason to be unhappy with his life up until then. "I was born with two 
strikes against me, being black in predominately white America and poor in an affluent 
nation," he wrote. "I had only one parent to guide me through life and she (God bless 
her soul) has been crippled all of my life. Mom had 12 children; only nine survived to 
be grown. As for me, I was a sickly child, having asthma very severely as a child. 
There were many nights I thought were my last." 

Sympathy, however, does not abolish reality, and. Reed was fortunate to find a 
teacher and an NYC counselor who could give him doses of both. : 

"Rapport was established between Charles and Tom Lewis, a counselor on our staff, 
during a counseling session beginning with a verbal clash and ending with mutual 
respect," Webb, the NYC director, remembered. 


"Charles realized what he was to become in life was entirely up to him, and he 
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began to act accordingly." 

Accepted as an NYC employee, he started working 1 1/2 hours-a-day in addition 
to studying, going to class and participating in football and track. 

"I didn't have much free time to get in trouble," Reed remembered. 

Graduating from Jenkins High School with honors, he won an athletic scholarship 
to Cumberland College. At college, he maintained a high academic average while starring 
in many track meets. 

He remained in close touch with NYC, which hired him as a supervisor during 
vacation breaks ih also arranged other employment wiatabies. 

Towards the end of his sophomore year, Charles met a young lady who soon became 
Mrs. Clara Reed. He decided to drop out of college for a while and subsequently became 
a coal weighman for the Beth-Elkhorn Coal Corp earning approximately $9,000-a-year, 
a relatively high wage in this appalachian area. 

But Reed isn't satisfied. He has two years of college completed, as does his wife. 

The money is good. "But this work is not for me. We decided to go back to school 


in the fall with the help of God." 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT PUBLICATION EXPLAINS RIGHTS 
UNDER NEW WORK INCENTIVE PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON -- An unemployed, separated mother of a Peewee ee 
child feels obliged to apply for public assistance under the Aid of 
Families with Dependent Children program (AFDC). Do regulations of the 
new Work Incentive Program (WIN) require that she register for work 
or training to qualify for welfare? 

A Labor Department publication, "Your Rights Under the New Work 
Incentive Program," has the answer. A mother who is caring for a child 
under six years of age is exempt; however, women who are caring for a 
child under six years of age may volunteer for WIN. 

During FY '73, about 1.2 million AFDC recipients will be required 
to: register for manpower services, training and employment. About 
300,000 others will register volurtarily; generally, the volunteers 
will be mothers with small children, but who would prefer to work. 

At the end of January, more than 404,000 persons were registrants 
in the WIN program, plus nearly 124,000 volunteers. 

The pamphlet explains the new WIN program and answers a variety 
of wuestions such as: Who must register? Who is exempt? > Who runs 
the program? How much money will you get? What is WIN? And more. 

WIN was authorized by Congress to help both men and women 
recipients of AFDC get jobs and become economically independent. WIN 
also offers training and provides needed supportive services such as 
child care. 

The Labor Department reports that currently there are about 


131,000 participants in the new WIN program. 


Single copies of the pamphlet are available, the English or in 
Spanish, from the Office of Information, Manpower Administration, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. The Spanish version is 
entitled, "Sus Derechos en Relacion con el Nuevo Programa de Estimulo 


al Trabajo." 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX: MARCH 1973 


WASHINGTON -- The Wholesale Price Index for All Commodities rose 2.2 percent 
from February to March, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has announced. 

* Prices of farm products and processed foods and feeds advanced 4.6 percent. 

* Industrial commodities increased 1.2 percent. 

* Consumer finished goods, a selection of food ‘i nonfood commodities closely 
comparabie with those in the commodity component of the Consumer Price Index, 
were up 2.1 percent. 

* Of the 15 major commodity groups measured by the Wholesale Price Index, 14 
advanced from February to March and one declined. 

In March, the All Commodities WPI was 129.7 (1967=100), 10.5 percent above a year 
earlier; the industrial commodities index was 5.1 percent higher than in March 1972. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the All Commodities Wholesale Price Index, also 
rose 2.2 percent in March. 

* Farm products and processed foods and feeds advanced 4.7 percent. 

* Industrial comr ties increased 1.2 percent. 

* Consumer finished goods were up 2.2 percent. 

In the calendar quarter that ended in March, the WPI rose at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of 21.5 percent, following an increase of 9.6 percent in the 3 months that 
ended in December and advances of 6.7 and 4.9 percent respectively in the two preceding 
quarters. The annual rate of advance for industrial commodities was 10.3 percent after 
increases of 2.0, 3.2, and 4.9 percent in the December, September, and June 1972. quarters 
respectively. The index for farm products and processed foods and feeds moved up at 
an annual rate of 53.1 percent from December 1972 to March 1973, after rising at a rate 
of 30.1 percent from September to Deceuber 1972 and at rates of 17.4 and 4.8 percent in 
the quarters that ended in September and June respectively. For consumer finished goods, 
the annual rate of increase in the December-to-March period was 21.7 percent compared with 


(MORE ) 
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a 5.9 percent rate for the 3 months from September to December and 6.7 percent and 2.5 


percent in the 3-month period that ended in September and June respectively. 


Among consumer finished goods, foods rose 4.6 percent in March, after seasonal 
adjustment, principally because of advances for meats, processed poultry, eggs, fresh 
and dried fruits and vegetables and dairy products. (Meat prices for the March index 
were collected before ceilings were imposed). Consumer nonfood finished goods increased 
0.5 percent over the month. Within this grouping, nondurable finished goods were up 
0.4 percent, chiefly due to increases for refined petroleum products, cigaretts, textile 
products, men's and boy's apparel, and footware, higher prices for passenger cars and 
household furniture were the principal cause of a 0.7 percent advance for consumer 
durables. 

Producer finished goods moved up 0.6 percent on a seasonally adjusted basis, chiefly 
because of advances for machinery and motor vehicles. Increases for lumber, plywood, 
nonferrous metals, textile products, converted paper and paperboard products, and metal 
cans were responsible for most of the 1.6 percent rise in processed (intermediate) 
materials, supplies and components (excluding foods and feeds). The index for crude 
materials for further processing (excluding foods, and feeds and fibers) rose 0.4 
percent principally as a result of increases for scrap metals, bituminous coal, crude 
natural rubber, and natural gas. 

Lumber and wood products and metals together accounted for well over half of the 
rise in industrial commodities in March. Nearly all types of lumber and wood products 
showed advances; as in recent months, softwood lumber and softwood plywood registered 
especially sharp increases. Substantial advances for nonferrous metals were responsible 
for most of the upward movement in metals; other increases included metal cans and steel 
mill products. The textile and apparel group was next in importance in terms of impact 
on the industrials index; textile products made from cotton, wool, and manmade fibers 
were higher; apparel registered a moderate advance. The most important increases in the 
pulp and paper group were for converted paper and paperboard products, paper, and paper- 
board. Sharply higher quotations for inedible fats and oils caused most of the rise in 


the chemicals index. 


(MORE) 
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The fuels index rose principally as a result of increases for gasoline and electric 
power; light and middle distillates, bituminous coal, natural gas, and crude petroleum 
also were higher. Motor vehicles, aircraft, motor vehicle parts, and railroad equipment 
rose in price. Among nonmetallic mineral products, concrete products, flat glass, 
concrete ingredients, gypsum products, and structural clay products advanced. Prices 
were higher for household furniture, flatware, appliances, glassware, and dinnerware. 
Increases for crude natural rubber and miscellaneous rubber products raised the index 
for rubber and plastic products. Among miscellaneous products, the principal advances 
were for cigarettes, jewelry, photographic supplies, and toys and children's vehicles. 
Declines for cattlehides more than offset increases for leather and footwear in the hides 
and leather group. 

The exceptionally sharp upward movement in prices for agricultural products in 
recent months continued in March. A 6.6 percent advance in the farm products index 
chiefly reflected higher prices for livestock, fresh and dried fruits and vegetables, 
eggs, live poultry, oilseeds, plant and animal fibers, and fluid milk; grains and hay 
were lower. The processed foods and feeds index rose 3.2 percent because of advances 
for meats, processed poultry, fats and oils, dairy products, and all other food subgroups; 
manufactured animal feeds edged down slightly. 


# # # 











Dear Consumer 


New-you-trition 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 
Tired? Weak? Little overweight? 
It’s probably time to watch your caloric intake, 
lose a few pounds and try a few exercises. Right? 
Yes, but that is not the whole answer. Nutrition- 
ists say you should start building a “new you” by 
eating daily portions from the basic four food groups. 
Nutrition is the key to good health. I like to think 


of it as “new-you-trition.” 

“Nutrition” refers to the 
food you eat and how your 
body uses that food. As I 
think of it, “new-you-trition” 
includes making up your mind 
that you want to be fit and 
then making an effort to 
select nutritious foods. 

Concerned about the con- 
dition of your skin? Foods 
with vitamin A help you to 
have healthy skin. 

Concerned about the con- 
dition of your hair? Foods 
high in protein can be a big 
help. 

What about your teeth? 
Calcium for teeth as well as 
strong bones. 

Energy? Select foods for 
their protein and carbohy- 
drate values. 

There’s such a variety of 
food that can help you keep 
fit that I could fill this page 
listing foods, their nutritional 
value, serving sizes and serv- 
ing suggestions. But, to be 
brief, let me just say plan 
your three meals a day to in- 
clude servings from each of 
the basic four groups of food: 

_e@BREAD & CEREAL 
GROUP — All breads and 
cereals that are whole grain, 
enriched or restored, includ- 
ing grits, macaroni, spa- 
ghetti and rice; 

e MEAT GROUP — This 
category is incorrectly named 
because this group includes 
eggs, dry beans, dry peas, 
nuts and peanut butter as 
well as beef, veal, lamb, pork, 
chicken, fish and the variety 
meats that I like—liver, heart 
and kidney. 

e MILK GROUP—Milk, all 
kinds of cheese and even ice 


cream. 
eVEGETABLE & FRUIT 
GROUP—This group seems 
to be as big as America and 
just as varied. Here are just 
a few you might have selected 
today: apples or apricots, 
blackberries or blackeye peas, 
cantaloup or cauliflower, dan- 
delion greens or dates, grape- 
fruit or grapes, lemon juice or 
lettuce, mushrooms or mus- 
tard greens, okra or oranges, 
parsley or parsnips, raisins or 
rhubarb, spinach or squash, 
tangerines or turnips. 

If you really want to 
try “new-you-trition,” study 
some books about food and 
nutrition at your local library. 
If you Want some guides to 
keep in your kitchen, you 
might consider ordering the 
following booklets from the 


Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Governmert Printing 
Office, Washington D.C, 


20402: Conserving the Nu- 
tritive Value in Foods, 10 
cents; Family Fare: a Guide 
to Good Nutrition, 45 cents; 
Food for Fitness: a Daily 
Food Guide, 15 cents (I really 
like this one because it 
is so easy to understand); 
Nutrition: Food at Work for 
You, 20 cents; Nutritive 
Value of Foods, 75 cents. 
Make check or money order 
payable to Superintendent of 
Documents. 

P.S. If you try the new-you 
approach to foods, | would like to 
know some of your recipes or tips 
for making ordinary nutritious 
food into a gourmet dish or for 
making an unusual food into a 
family favorite. Send your sugges- 
tions to Dear Virginia, Office of 
Consumer Affairs, Washington, 
D.C. 20506. 














Week of April 16, 1973 


FILLERS FROM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 

In the construction industry, white union members earn nearly $3,000 

more than black union members. Nearly 70 percent of all white male union > 
members were craftsmen, compared with 45 percent of black members. 


# # # 


The unemployment rate for black high school graduates in 1972 not enrolled 
in college was 34.5 percent as of October 1972, as compared to a 12.2 
percent rate for whites. 


# # # 


The unemployment rate for women high school graduates not enrolled in 
college as of October 1972, was higher than for men with similar back- 


grounds. 


# # # 


Close to three million persons were graduated from high school in 1972, 
about the same number as in 1971. However, the proportion enrolled in 
college the following October was 4 percent lower in 1972. 

# # # 


The proportion of black and white high school graduates going on to 
college was 47.6 percent and 49.4 percent, respectively, in 1972. 
# # # 





